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ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY

The distinc-
tion between
the Com-
mittee and
the Cabinet.

The decline
of the Com-
mittee.

Increasing
numbers of
Cabinet
Councillors

make the
Cabinet
Council in-
effective.

Council has been difficult. Not only did they consider
similar business, but their composition was frequently
identical. The Committee met in the morning at Whitehall,
the Cabinet Council in the evening at St. James or Kensing-
ton. The Committee was in theory a Committee of the
Privy Council, and was recognised by law; formal minutes
of its meetings were kept by the secretary; and though in
practice it was attended by great officials only, it might be
attended by others. The Cabinet Council was a royal and
a secret Council, and it was certainly an extra-legal body,
whose membership depended definitely and exclusively on
the wishes of the Sovereign.

It is unnecessary and would be unwise to attempt to
define the relations between these three bodies further.
(Gradually the Committee of the Council became less
important and the Cabinet more important. This was the
tendency after 1714, though the Committee still met and
did business of considerable importance as late as 1741.
But at that time the Committee, which was attended by
Cabinet members, was scarcely distinguishable except by
name from the Cabinet. The Committee in turn shared
the fate of the Privy Council, and was relegated to a sub-
ordinate position in the consideration of routine business.

A further change was also taking place. The Cabinet
Council was becoming too large to be efficient, and was
being slowly replaced by an inner group of Cabinet Ministers.
In the reign of William the Cabinet Council never had more
than twelve members, but by 1724 it had sixteen, and by
1757 it had nineteen members. As late as 1730 the Cabinet
Council still included the Archbishop, the Lord Steward and
the Lord Chamberlain; but these rarely attended, and
whilst the Cabinet numbered fourteen, rarely did more than
half of these meet together.

So large a body could not be an effective executive in-
stitution, and by the middle of the century membership of
the Cabinet Council did not imply the possession of any
very great political power. Horace Walpole once wrote:
" The Duke (of Leeds) is made Cabinet Councillor, a
rank that will soon become indistinguishable from Privy